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Abstract. Unanimous consent agreements are fundamental to the operation of the Senate. The institution 
frequently dispenses with its formal rules and instead follows negotiated agreements submitted on the floor 
for lawmakers’ unanimous approval. Once entered into, unanimous consent agreements can only be changed 
by unanimous consent. Their objectives are to waive Senate rules and to expedite floor action on measures or 
matters. Typically, these accords (sometimes called timelimitation agreements) restrict debate and structure 
chamber consideration of amendments. Given their importance to chamber operations, it is worthwhile to 
understand the background, or origin, of unanimous consent agreements. The purpose of this report is to 
examine how and why these informal agreements became special orders of the Senate enforceable by the 
presiding officer. 
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The Rise of Senate Unanimous Consent Agreements 



Summary 

Unanimous consent agreements are fundamental to the operation of the Senate. 
The institution frequently dispenses with its formal rules and instead follows 
negotiated agreements submitted on the floor for lawmakers’ unanimous approval. 
Once entered into, unanimous consent agreements can only be changed by 
unanimous consent. Their objectives are to waive Senate rules and to expedite floor 
action on measures or matters. Typically, these accords (sometimes called time- 
limitation agreements) restrict debate and structure chamber consideration of 
amendments. 

Given their importance to chamber operations, it is worthwhile to understand 
the background, or origin, of unanimous consent agreements. The purpose of this 
report is to examine how and why these informal agreements became special orders 
of the Senate enforceable by the presiding officer. This report will be updated as 
circumstances warrant. Further information on unanimous consent agreements can 
be found in CRS Report 98-225, Unanimous Consent Agreements in the Senate, by 
Walter J. Oleszek; CRS Report RS20594, How Unanimous Consent Agreements 
Regulate Senate Floor Action, by Richard S. Beth; and CRS Report 98-310, Senate 
Unanimous Consent Agreements: Potential Effects on the Amendment Process, by 
Valerie Heitshusen. 
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Introduction 

Unanimous consent agreements are special orders of the Senate that are agreed 
to without objection by the chamber’ s membership. Fundamental to the management 
of the contemporary Senate, these devices are typically employed to structure floor 
proceedings and to expedite the chamber’s business. Two general types of 
unanimous consent permeate Senate operations: “simple” and “complex.” 1 Both 
types set aside the rules, precedents, or orders of the Senate via the unanimous 
concurrence of all Senators. A simple unanimous consent request addresses routine 
matters, such as dispensing with quorum calls or requesting that certain staff aides 
have floor privileges. To be sure, there are occasions when a simple unanimous 
consent request can have policy consequences, such as an objection to setting aside 
an amendment or dispensing with the reading of an amendment. Simple unanimous 
consent requests have been used since the First Congress. For example, a Senate rule 
adopted on April 16, 1789, stated: 

Every bill shall receive three readings [prior] to its being passed; and the 
President [of the Senate] shall give notice at each, whether it be first, second, or 
third; which readings shall be on three different days, unless the Senate 
unanimously directs otherwise. 

The focus of this report is on the complex variety: their historical origin, some 
benchmarks in their evolution, and how they came to be reflected in the Senate’s 
rulebook. 

Complex agreements establish a tailor-made procedure for virtually anything 
taken up by the Senate, such as bills, joint resolutions, concurrent resolutions, simple 
resolutions, amendments, nominations, treaties, or conference reports. As two Senate 
parliamentarians wrote: 

There is a fundamental difference between the Senate operating under a 
unanimous consent agreement and the Senate operating under the Standing 
Rules. Whereas the Senate Rules permit virtually unlimited debate, and very few 



1 See Robert Keith, “The Use of Unanimous Consent in the Senate,” in Committees and 
Senate Procedure, A Compilation of Papers Prepared for the Commission on the Operations 
of the Senate (Washington: GPO, 1977), pp. 142-148. 
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restrictions on the right to offer amendments, these agreements usually limit time 
for debate and the right of Senators to offer amendments. 2 

Senators generally accept the debate and amendment restrictions common to 
most unanimous consent agreements largely for two overlapping reasons: they 
facilitate the processing of the Senate’s workload, and they serve the interests of 
individual lawmakers. Based on trust, and reached after often protracted 
negotiations, unanimous consent agreements are the equivalent of “binding 
contracts” that can only be changed or modified by unanimous consent. 



Origins 

It is not clear when the Senate actually began to employ unanimous consent 
agreements to limit debate or to fix a time for a vote on a measure. Perhaps the first 
instance occurred in the mid- 1 840s. On March 24, 1 846, Senator William Allen, D- 
OH, stated that the Senate had been debating a joint resolution concerning the 
Oregon Territory for more than two months, and it was now time to proceed to a final 
vote on the matter. Noting that the Senate neither allowed for the previous question 
(a motion employed in the House to end debate) nor adopted resolutions directing 
that a vote should occur at a specific time, Senator Allen pointed out that it was the 
Senate’s habit to have “a conversational understanding that an end would be put to 
a protracted debate at a particular time.” 3 A Senate colleague suggested that Allen 
delay several days before making such a request. 

Two days later Senator Allen again asked that the Senate informally agree to fix 
“a definite day on which the vote might be taken.” 4 The Senate, he said, should 
simply refuse to adjourn until there is a final vote. No action occurred on Allen’s 
recommendation. On April 13, 1846, however, a consensus developed among 
Senators that a final vote on the joint resolution should occur three days later. 
Finally, after spending around 65 days debating the matter, the Senate on April 16 
enacted the joint resolution. Indeed, if this was the first time that the Senate 
employed something like a unanimous consent agreement to end debate and 
precipitate a vote on a measure, there is little question that these accords became both 
more commonly used and more sophisticated in their procedural features. 

By 1870, noted two scholars, unanimous consent agreements “were being used 
with some frequency.” These early unanimous consent agreements were, “as they are 
today, time-limitation agreements that provided for the disposal of a measure by a 
specified time.” 5 An April 24, 1879, exchange illustrates the practical use of these 



2 Floyd M. Riddick and Alan Frumin, Senate Procedure: Precedents and Practices 
(Washington: GPO, 1992), p. 1311. 

3 Congressional Globe, vol. 15 (Mar. 24, 1846), p. 540. 

4 Ibid., p. 553. 

5 Gerald Gamm and Steven S. Smith, “Last Among Equals: The Senate’s Presiding Officer,” 
in Esteemed Colleagues: Civility and Deliberation in the U.S. Senate , Burdett A. Loomis, 
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